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Learned equipment, so far as indicated above, con-
sists In new 'mechanisms'; and the question remains
whether there is any similar development by the indi-
vidual of new 'drives'. The conditioned reflex type of
process certainly occurs with drives, as already illus-
trated in the case of laughter. That is, the mirthful
tendency, which, once aroused, has the character of
a drive, becomes attached in the course of experience to
other than its natural stimuli. The same is true of all
instinctive tendencies. They come to be aroused by
stimuli that originally had no power to arouse them.

Native drives may also become combined into mixed
or compound motives. A given object may be an ef-
fective stimulus for two or more natural tendencies,
and if the object frequently recurs in an individual's
experience, these tendencies may become organized
about that object as a center into a 'higher unit7 of
drive, analogous to the higher units spoken of above in
the case of mechanisms. This is essentially the process
by which 'sentiments' of love and respect, and others,
are developed, according to the view of Shand and
McDougall.1 Such a compound drive may be organized
about a single object or about a class of objects. Chil-
dren arouse in adults the impulse to protect them and
also the tendency towards amusement; and the attitude
of adults towards children is a more or less fixed com-
pound of these two tendencies. One's own child arouses
in addition the sense of possession and pride; and thus
the motive that prompts the parent in his dealings with
his child is rather a mixed motive, and a motive that

1 A convenient reference is the latter's Social Psychology, Chapters
V and VI.